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MEMORY. 


Art thou the spell we cling to, thou, 
Binding dark fetters o’er the soul, 

And stamping on the haughty brow 
The death-prints of a fierce control ? 

Art thou the form we worship, thou, 
Spirit of bitterness and fear, 

That bid’st the weary numbers flow, 
That met my wakening ear? 

Thou sad’ning power of memory, 
Thou poisoned fount of burning pai: 

How have 1 sought to turn from thee, 
And perish, or forget—in vain! 

Upon my heart the ties are twined, 
The sealing bond is graven there ; 

I thought to crush it or unbind, 
But the lone echo is—despair. 


Thou comest a spectre to the heart, 
From the deep grave of buried ill, 
Nor morning bids the form depart, — 
It lingers o’er the darkness still ; 
It guards the fountain depths of woe, 
It speeds the current deep and strong 
Unlit its course, unchecked its flow, 
As life is borne its wave along. 


Now bind I o’er my heart a chain, 
Now breathe a spell upon its tide ;— 
It will not still the power of pain, 
But it will grant—the power to hice ' 
And must the vision haunt me yet? 
I'll shrine it in the heart below ; 
And if ’tis crime to not forget, 


It bears its penance in its woe Hinpa. 





TO DOCTOR 





? 


tin hes requesting the authoress, at a wedding, to write on a broken heart. | 


‘A broken heart!” °Tis a hacknied theme, 
With too little of novelty, 
And too much of truth for the poet's dream, 
Or the wanderings of memory. 
And few would suppose, who had heard thy name 
*T was a fitting thought for thee, 
While pursuing thy proud career of fame, 
And thy brilliant eee. 
A broken heart!’ Oh, it is not now 
Phat such visions of sadness should cloud thy brow, 
Mid this scene of gaicty ; 
Where the vows of the lovers have just been plighted 
And the heart and the hand are for ever united 


It is true, that full many a bridal wreath 
Has been worn with an aching heart; 

As the wild-flower blooms o'er the barren heat!) 
In its lonely beauty apart ; 

{nd full many a nuptial vow has been heard 
By those who could never know 

How the crushed affections and feelings seared 
Were performing their work of woe 

lhe blasted hope and the hidden grief, 

For which even thy skill could have no relief 
A poison sure, though slow, 

Which told at length that the heart was breken 

rhough in voice or eye was no outward token 


lis a beautiful world for the happy, and thou 
Who hast seen its most beautiful part, 
And art rich in its knowledge, oh, why is it now 
Thou shouldst speak of “a broken heart ” 
Doth thy fancy roam to the dungeon cell, 
Or to poverty’s lowly cot; 
Or unmask the great, with the wizard speil 
Of deep and familiar thought ? 
Oh, lift not the veil! there is anguish and pain 
\nd keen disappointments, a desolate train 
In the high and the envied lot; 
And, broken hearts, ‘tis in vain we endeavour, 
From the bright scenes of life the dark vision to sever 
Esteve. 





CHANGE. 


( hange—'tis pencil’d in words of light 
On all that the eye can view ; 

Tis stamp’d on the silver brow of night 
On the morning’s crest of blue; 

On the golden cloud in the sunset west, 
On the bow which spans the lea ; 

“here's a change for the worst—and a change for the best 
For each and all but me. 


There’s a voice of change for the huntsman’s ear 
Tis heard in the hound’s deep bay ; 
And the warrior too that voice may hear, 
It swells in the trumpet’s bray ; 
There’s a song of change in the autumn air 
For the bird of pinion free ; 
For the forest, the grove, the glen—but wher 
Is a song of change for me? 
A voice of change for the placid deep, 
i It rings where the tempests roar ; 
i} For the widow’s dream, for the orphan’s sleey 
i} It chants from the wreck-strewn shore 
| The breathing lute and the sounding hall, 
i| The blossom which scents the tree ; 
There’s a change for each, and a change for al! 
But where is a change for me? 


| Give me the meed of the bosom’s dread 

| To cope with the flashing spear ; 

j To weep alone by the voiceless dead, 
To watch by the midnight bier! 

Bring me the laugh of reckless mirth, 
Though hollow and wild it be ; 

A dirge to chant o’er a desolate hearth), 

| So thou bring change to me, = HARP OF 





STANZAS. 
Oh, bid me seek some trackless sea, 
| Where winds and waves are roaming free, 
i With no green isle to bud and bloom, 
Like sun-light mid the tempest gloom ; 
And where no rainbow -hues are flung, 


| To soothe my lone and beating heart 
| But oh! let not my soul be wrung, 
To think we must for ever part 
ij Oh, not for ever! though I go, 
Where rise the eternal hills of snow ; 


Where no rich gleam has ever smiled 
Through the dark forest’s untrod wild 
Twill be with joy, if I can think 
That once again thy angel tone 
Will, with its magic sweetness, link 
My life’s dull music to thy own. 
Though grief awhile may dim the wreat!: 
i In which the fairest roses breathe, 
{| Yet hope’s own star, with smiling ray 
Can fling the gathering dews away 
Then tell me not that all our love, 
Though shrouded now with mist and teai 
Must fade, when sweetly shines above 


A ray to gild our future years Heamion 


THE ISLE. | 





POPULAR TALES. 
ARABIAN STEED. 


BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY 


THE 


Ava was the daughter of a powerful rajah, who, in the 


reign of the emperor Akbar, dwelt in a superb palace on the 


banks of the Jumna. 

The rajah was proud of his beautiful child and loved her, 
as far as his stern nature was susceptible of such a passion 
But the duties of his situation and his warlike pursuits call- 
ed him frequently from her; and much of the dark-eyed Hin- 
doo’s time was spent in dreary solitude amid the gardens of 
her father’s palace 

Beautiful as those gardens were, sparkling with gilded pa 

| vilions, the air cooled with silver fountains, and rendered fra- 
grant by the odours of every rare plant, still this perpetual 
solitude wearied her, the society of her female attendants 
failed to interest her, and as she reclined beneath the pendant 
branches of a date tree, she sighed, and felt more like a pri- 
soner in a cage, than a princess in the pleasure-garden of her 
palace. 

She had dismissed her attendants, and lay thoughtfully 
leaning her head upon her hand, when a rustling amid the 
branches of an orange tree attracted her attention, and she 

| started to her feet in an instant with an exclamation of alarm 
and surprise, as she distinctly saw among the clustering 
leaves and blossoms, the bright eyes and dark glowing features 
of a man. 

The branches hastily parted, and a young Mahomedan 
rushing forward, knelt before her 

“ Who art thou ?” she exclaimed. “ Mercy, mercy, I am de- 
fenceless, spare me !’’ 

Merey,”’ replied the Moor, *''tis J must crave mercy of 


" 


your feet, and m 


lam at y 


| you; Jam detenceless, tair lady. 
your power.” 
“ What brought you here ?”’ she replied 
the danger ? 
“A danger I have braved too ofter to heed it for an instan 
now,” 
“ Often! What meen vou 
* Daily at this hour, the hour of your solitary ramble, hav 
| L entered these gardens, daily have I lurked behind the shrub: 


that surround your favourite bower, daily have I gazed on yo 


“ Know you not 


» 


unseen,” 
For what purpose 
My purpose ! madness—death !’ 
* Death? to me who never wronged you, who never inju 
ed a human being ?” 
* To you, lady—no, no-—not to you—1I would not harm » 
for the world.” 
* Death to whom then ? 
| “ To myself” 
“ Why—what brought you here ? 
“ Accident, or perhaps idle curiosity first brought me her 
and I looked on you for the first time ; need I say why dail) 


] 


atter I had once beheld you, 1 came again ?”’ 
| “Oh, if you are seen,” cried Ada, “ nothing can save you 
| trom my father’s rage ; you know the barrier, the awful im 
passable barrier that divides your race from mine—madman, 
begone !"’ 

The young Moor, whose face and form were such as migh! 
have been chosen by a sculptor who wished to represent the 
perfection of eastern beauty, spoke not, moved not; he con 
tinued kneeling before the agitated girl, while his dark brilliant 
eyes fixed upon her countenance seemed eagerly to read it 
varying expression, that memory might have a store of sweet 
thoughts to live upon, when the reality should no longer stand 
before him 

Ada could not bear the earnest gaze of those fond eye: 
where was her anger, her indignation at the intrusion of the 
stranger ?’—gone! She called not for her attendants ; no, she 
trembled lest they should come. 

“I await my doom,” at length muttered the intruder. ‘} 
scorn to fly; my dream of secret love is over; my stolen watch 
ings, so dear, though so hopeless, are at an end ; you wil: cal 
your father’s guards, and I shall die.” 

“No, no—you shall not die—not if Ada can save you: } 
will not call them, no, I dread their coming 

“Then you forgive my boldness ?’ 

Yes—only begone—save yourself.’ 
Shall we meet again?” 

Never! 

* Then I will stay and die; better to die here, at your com 
mand, in your presence than to go hence and linger out 
lite of hopeless love, never beholding you again.” 

Poor Ada had never been before addressed in love's ow 
language. Her hand had been sought by princes and nobles 
who, secure in her father's sanction, had addressed her in 
terms of admiration, but whose looks and accents were cold 
and spiritless when compared with the ardour of the youthfu! 
lover who knelt before her 

For my sake, if not for your own, go, 


pe 


’ 


she cried 
Then we may meet again 
Yes, only leave ine now, you know not half your peri! 
To-morrow is the annual festival in honour of Vishnu, I shal! 
!'be there, and will contrive to speak to you—hark !” 
She pointed to the orange trees, A footstep was heard at 
jjadistance. The Moor grasped her hand, pressed it to hia lips, 
land was lost among the orange blossoms just as the chief 
| officer of the rajah entered the bower to inform Ada that her 
| father desired her presence. She cast one anxious glanc« 
around her, breathed more freely when she found that her 
lover lay unsuspected in his fragrant ambush, and followed 
| by her attendant, returned to the palace. There was no fes 
| tival in Hindostan so splendid as that celebrated annually in 
| honour of Vishnu in the province over which the rajah 
governed. The gardens on the banks of the Jumna were 
splendidly decorated for the occasion, and at noon were filled by 
\ crowds of persons, all eager in their various situations either 
to see or to be seen ; to poy due reverence to Vishnu, or to bx 
duly reverenced 





pan 


ad 





Kettle druins evunded, golden armour ww gilstened, downy 
feathers waved in costly turbans ; eavaliers bearing silver bat- 
tle axes rode proudly on their prancing milk-white steeds, and 


princely ladies were borne in glittering palankeens on the backs |; 


of elephants. 
Ada was there, pale and sad ; her stolen mysterious interview 
with her unknown lover, was so recent, so unexpected, so un 


likely to end happily, that she lay on her rose colour cushions, | 


fanned by her favourite slave, without taking the trouble to 
draw aside the amber curtains of her litter to look upon the 
festivities which surrounded her. 


jam yours—hush—where is your steed 7” 


“She is changed, she will think no more of me!’ he in- | 
voluntarily exclaimed, But at that moment her dark eye | 
| glanced towards his hiding-place. \ 
She spoke to her attendants, and the procession paused as| 
| she approached the tree alone, and affected to gather some of | 
\its leaves. 
| “Are you faithful?” said she, in a low tone; “nay—t| 

wrong you by the question; I have seen that you are so; if 


| ‘ 
|| You have courage, as you have constancy, you are mine, and 1 


| 
| 


ate held its bridle rein. 
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sportsman to see the bleeding quarry, so will it delight you 
to see your victim writhe with pain, while she endeavours to 
conceal the wound. If you are learned, read Shaks 

and you will find a good model in an excellent fellow called 
lachimo., 

Lastly, much may be done, in your way, without saying o 
word—by yielding a ready assent to what is said by others of 
a similar disposition ; for a willing listener to a tale of calumny 
does as much service to Beelzebub as the narrator himself. 








“these gems shall be our wealth, and your truth my wwost—| Riding in a carriage is among those species of passive ¢\ 


sands of many coloured lamps; she raised herself and looked 
ercise mostordinarily resorted to for the purposes of healt}, 


around her, but glancing hastily over bright vistas and radiant || away! away !” } : ; ; 
bowers, her eyes rested on a wide : spreading tree bene ‘ath || Selim in an instant bore Ada to the back of bis Arabian, | but from which less advantage is to be anticipated than from 
almost any other. We, of course, have more immediate re 


Towards evening the gardens were illuminated with thou- | ‘Then in your hands I place my happiness,” she added ; | CARRIAGE RIDING. 
l 
| 


whose overshadowing branches a comparatively dark space |jand ere the rajah and his attendants were aware she had | 


She there saw the form of her unknown lover : |) quitted the cavaleade—swift as the wind he bore her from the | ference to what are termed pleasure-carriages, the cushioned 


I s« seats and well-adjusted springs of which are devised for the 
very purpose of guarding the muscles of those who occupy 
them against that exertion with which the preservation o! 


remained. 
he was leaning against the tree, with his eyes fixed upon her ; || gardens. 
she told her slave with assumed levity that she had vowed to)! ‘The pursuit was instantaneous, and uttering curses and| 
vathera cluster of the blossoms of that tree, a/one to gather |) indignant reproaches, the rajah and a hundred of his armed | ‘ 
them, and desiring her to await her return, she hastened be-| followers were soon close at the heels of the fugitives. || health is so intimately connected. It is greatly to be lament 
neath the canopy formed by its boughs ‘ Follow ! follow !” cried the foremost, “we gain upon them, | ed, that the class of persons by whom this mode of convey 
Selim was indeed there. ‘we will tear her from the grasp of the Mahonmedan. They || #nee is commonly resorted to, are those who stand most in 
“Speak not,” she earnestly whispered. “I must not stay |) approach the nver’s bank ! and turbulent as it now is, after || need of active exercise. ode 
for an instant, I dare not listen to you—but mark my words, i the storm of yesterday, they will either perish in its waters, or || Were, indeed, the luxury of a family-carriage to be ve ry 
and if you love me obey them. I do not doubt your love, 1) we shall seize them on its brink.” {| gene rally dispensed with in our cities, we are persuaded tha’ 
do not doubt your constancy, » but I shall appear to doubt both | Still they gained upon them; the space between the pur iat would tend, in some degree, to reduce the annual amoun‘ 
'suers and the pursued became smaller and smaller, and the lof suffering from dyspepsia, hypochondria, nervousness, an 
| gout. 





when you hear my request.’ 
“Speak lady, I will obey you,’ said the Moor | recapture of Ada seemed certain. When, lo! to the aston- ‘ 
“Go,” whispered Ada, “ buy the swiftest of Arabian ste ds, | ishment of those who followed him, Selim’s well trained steed | Resorted to almost constantly by the females of the family 
ride him across yon plain three times in every day; in the || plunged imto the foaming torrent, battled bravely with its ,!" their out-door excursions, the carriage thus deprives ther 
morning, at noon, and in the evening; and every time you ride |! waves, bore his burthen safely through them, and bounding! lof the little exercise the y would otherwise enjoy, were thei 
him, swim the Jumna on his back.” { up the opposite bank, continued his flight! ! jtours of shopping, or their visits of duty, ceremony, and 
“Ts that all?" said Selim; “it shall be done The pursuers stood baffled on the river's bank ; their horse <| | frie ndship, performed on foot. By the head of the family, the 
“ Ttis all,” replied Ada ; “to prove your love you will I know | having been trained to no such feat as that they had just wit- || Carmage is most frequently ordered to the door at that period 
readily do it, but to prove your constancy, or rather to ensure || nessed, it would have been madness to have plunged ainid lof life, when ene wealth enables him to withdraw 
our safety, it must be done three times every day for the space ll the eddying whirlpools of the swollen Jumna from the every-d ay bustle of active business; and when it i 
of one year!’ || Every tale should have its moral. What then will be said all-important, for the preservation of health, that some kin: 
. of mine, which records the triumph of a disobedient child in of regular exercise should be resorted to, in the absence « 


“A year!” 
“ Yes, and at the expiration of the vear, at this festival, on |!a secret, unauthorised attachment? A temporary triumph | even that which, previously, his avocation forced upon him 
this very day, if neither courage nor constancy have been) which so rarely leads to happiness! For this part of my It is true, that a ride of some distance in a vehicle, th: 


wanting, meet me again on this spot, [can wait for no reply | story T have no apology to offer; but from the little history of | motion of which is communicated to the body of the occu 
—bless you, bless you.”’ Selim and Ada, this small grain of moral inference may be | P@Mt, may have a very excellent effect in the case of those wh 
Ada, with a few leaves of the tree in her trembling hand, | | extracted: Ladies will do well to try the integrity and prove | #1¢ too debilitated to partake of a sufficient amount of exer 
hastened back to her palankeen, and Selim again, alone, gazed) the constancy of their lovers ere they marry; and lovers r ise on foot, or upon horseback. But, under such cireun 
from his shadowy hiding-place on the gay festival, in which | should endure trials and delays with fortitude, and thus prove || 
his eves beheld one form alone. How brief seems the retro. |) the unchanging truth of their affection | fully avoided 
spect of one year of happiness! How sad, how intermmable |! : HI Riding in a carriage has been supposed by many to be a: 
seems the same space of time, in anticipation, when we know DESULTORY SELECTIONS jadmirable means for exercising in very cold or rainy weathe 
that at its close some long looked for bliss will be obtained, 
some cherished hope realised ! HINTS TO JANUSES. 
Selim bought a steed, the whitest and the swiftest of the) 
province, and he soon loved it dearly, for it seemed to be a 


stances, this kind of riding is, in general, the one most care 





| The reverse, however, is the fact. Carriages, excepting i 
ithe case of the invalid, whom urgent business calls abroad, af 
a period when all unnecessary exposure is to be guarde: 
| Maw is a back-biting animal, and yours is a vocation older jagainst, should never be « mploved, excepting in clear weathe: 
living link connecting him with Ada. | than free-masonry, if that be as old as Solomon. You need || and at a seasons of the year when one or more of th 
He daily three times traversed the valley, and thrice he forded | never be at a loss for subjects; they are always at hand, and |! blinds can be kept open during the rick In sosmall a space 
the deep and foaming river; he saw not his love, he received |) 
no token from her; but if his eyes did not deceive him, he 
occasionally saw a female form on the summut of her father's 
tower, and a snow-white scarf was sometimes waved as he 


speeded rapidly through the valley, 


were they not, if youlook within yourselves, you will tind some ||as the interior of a carriage especially when occupied by 
| rather ungracious traits that wall weil apply to all. No man/| more than one person, the air very quickly becomes contam: 
jis perfect, nor woman neither, and lest others should forget this | nated by respiration, and prejudicial to those who continue te 
fundamental principle of your order, impress this fact upon | inhal 

them unceasingly, for virtue would grow proud were she not|| For many reasons, a chair or gig, driven by the individua 


me ’ . reminded of her weakness, Let your commendation be like | himseli, is preferable to a covered carriage. Fresh air, occu 
To Ada the year passed slowly, anxiously ; often did she) yy). 


repent of her injunction to the Moor, when the sky was dark 
and stormy, and when the torrents from the mountains had | 


Candour’s, so that men would rather suffer your re-.| pation, and a considerable degree of exercise, may be obtaine: 
proach than your praise. ‘Though your assertion is as good | by riding in the former, while all of these, as we have seen 
a as another man’s proof, it is weli enough to give colouring to | are, in a great measure, precluded in the latter : 
rendered the Jumna impetuous and dangerous. Then on her! what you affirm, and if you can contrive at the same time to, During youth, and a state of health, walking, either alen: 


— vad 9 . . 4 , . ‘ - ; 
knees on the rajah’s tower, she would watch for her lover || min calumny with ingratitude, it will advance your character | or alternated with riding on horseback, should invariably 1 
dreading at one moment lest fear should make him abandon . 


both her and the enterprise, and then praying that he might | 
indeed forsake both, rather than encounter the terrors of that | 
foaming flood! Soon she saw him speeding from the dark | 


for consistency. Therefore, if the friend who took you up a4 persede the use of a carriage; and even those who are 1 
| foundling in the field, as the countryman broucht a similar | duced to ride, for the prevention of a threatened disease, « 
|protege to his winter fire, if this benefactor should have an itor the recovery of health, if their strength is not too mu 
. : . jiunlucky pimple on his face, begin your approaches by an ac- | exhausted, will find, on horseback, the object they are i 
forest » he plunged fearlessly into the river: he buffetted with |! knowled ment of his favours, and your grief to report any ‘search of, mnmuch more certainly than m any of the carriz rt 
its waves; he gained the opposite shore ; again and again she } thing of him but good, but that you have suspicions of in- | to the invention of which convenicnce or luxury has giv 
saw him brave the difficulty, again he conquered it, and again || ‘te mperance If another friend, equally weak, has lent you || rise. \ 

it was to be encountered. At length the annual festival arri- |! fifty di . : 
ved, the gardens were adorned with garlands, and resounded | 
with music and gladness : once more, too, Selim stood beneath } 
the shadow of the wide-spreading tree 


Mars, which vou have kept till gratitude has become a Sleighing, which, in the northern portions of our countr 
burden, and the lender distasteful, let the rogue endure some | affords during the winter season so attractive an amusement. 
of the inquietudes his long and inquiring face has inflicted on, can scare ely be considered an exeretse, in the trifling motior 

‘you. Turn the tables upon him; give out that his aflairs are |it communicates tothe body. As a means, however, of draw 

He saw crowds assemble, but he heeded them not; he heard | in disorder, and that he w ithhelds from you the same sum |jmg “forth into the bracing air,’ many who for want of this 


the crash of cymbals and the measured beat of the ketile | that he was foel enough to lend. inducement might, probably, never quit for any length o 
" . ‘ - ad 
drums.» The rajah passed near him, with his officers and But your favourite objects, like Mark Antony's. will be the | time the atmosphere of a stove ruom, it is not unproductive o 


armed attendants, and these were followed by a troop of dam | ladies. They are too pure, and must be reduced by your || benefit 


sels; then came Ada the rajth’s daughter She was no alloy ; and purity would be too happy for your turn of mind, We would, however, admonish all our readers in those states 
longer the trembling bashful girl he had seen at the last festi-| without a little detraction. Besides, in this there is no dan. in which sleighing is more fre jueut than it has been, of late 
val. Proudly and self- possessed she walked the queen of the ger, and none but a brute loves that, though in dealing with |! years, in our more southern clime, to be cautious, that, whil 
procession, her form glittering with a kingdom's wealth of men there might be a little peril, But you ean wound a fe- if | partaking of this amusement, their feet, as well as the rest o 
male as the fowler lacerafes a dove ; and as it gives joy to the ‘| the body, be preserved comfortably warm, by a sufficient eave 


diamonds, Selim’s heart sunk within him 
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— —<——— a — 
ing; otherwise, from the total inaction in which they are |/box would have upon his mind ; and (as she expected j with | LITERARY NOTIC:iS. 
necessarily kept, they would be extremely liable to injury ||an astonishment almost amounting to phrenzy, he exclaim- H ee ee 
from the effects of cold. Journal of Health. ||ed, “ Who has done this? from whence came that box ?” | DARNLEY 
aenemaaend Not until he had listened to the evidence of his daughter) 4 consivenance time has now elapsed, dunng which we 


ANECDOTE OF A SLEEP WALKER. ae he be convinced of the possibility of his performing | have not found leisure and inclination to read a novel, and 
During the revolutionary war there was a gentleman nets = —- a Say - oa berebat” express upon paper an opinion of its merits; this has been 
len ste ceskiinn tn Becckiva, whe was addicted to j health, peace, and competence, were _ more res — | partly owing to the pressure of other (if not more important, 
ge property residing i . _°||to his dweiling, and the result of these blessings had a salu- | 4+ Jeast) more necessary avocations, and partiy to the giving 
the habit of walking in his sleep; panic struck at the inva- '|tary effect upon his mind ; and although he still contunued | way of our ume cea dite: eins ts Semen at bean 
repens som fe — — rect a ats mercies ete yet _ neg — to! hooks with which our country, in common with many others, 
r | find them much less frequent than formerly, and his tutur: jj |. literally deluged. For a time we bore up well avainst the in- 

fears he rose one night, and taking a strong box, which, | dreams also (to judge by his appearance) seemed to partake | yydation, and ah amen vent str apg sme 





w wake, he never attempted to litt without assistance, | o¢ mai : : 
— a ct eon att ee ee eee ata ns jot the mild, serene character of his waking thoughts. frithfully every thing that was placed betore us; but there 
seded alas / antern || 
proc: . | ve linnts tohuman perseverance ; and we question much ifthat 


and spade in a deep wooden gien about a quarter of a "we » 7 — | 
an pai , and I & 1 BURNING OF A LOVE LETTER. | most indefatigable of all possitle prime ministers, the present 
mile from his house he buried his treasure, carefully replac- . 
> ; “ Sometimes they were put to the proof by what was called the fiery) |Temier of England, would not eventually be compelled to 
ing the sods so as to create no suspicion of ther having ordeal.""—Histery of England | 
ae seek Win dean. be aimed. wnisenl. end we ae vield in a contest like that in which the conscrentious editors 
. s one B ec ae ress , . i 
c a rae ‘a % . ’ , “ “s aa J No morning ever seem’d so long !— of this publishing and writing era are bound in duty to en 
ent to bed. Next morning he was the first to discover . . whe ? 
bet . 8 “3 I tried to read with all my might! = }uage. In despair, we at last resolved to read no more “ upon 
the absence of the “ strong box,” without having the slight- In my left hand “* My Landlord’s Tales, | “s : 
. . And three oo anal pee | compulsion ;" and our determination has been well adhered 
est remembrance of what bad passed. Enraged at its loss, And three-pence ready m my night 
he immediately accused his domestics of the robbery, as no 
traces of violence were perceptible either on the locks or 
doors of his house, that could induce him to suspect 
strangers. Month after month elapsed, and still the mys 


*Twas twelve at last my heart beat lugh! to, But still we like a novel, when it is good, and therefor 
The postman rattled at the door!'— 7 , we have read the novel which forms the subject of this arti 
And just upon her road to church, cle 
I dropt the ** Bride of Lammermoor !” imargms, was a temptation which, although strong, we 


might have resisted but for those seducing words, ** By the 


An English copy, with its clear plain type and spacious 


I seized the note—I flew up stair: 


tery was not solved, and his family began to want the : . : : 
i a as ” ue } . . tea Flung to the door, and lock’d me in— author of Richelieu,” which graced the centre of the title- 
necessaries of ite without the means of procuring them. With panting haste I tore the seal, Heege. Who cuther of Rishslien? 6 clever men vou era, un 
At that period of public calamity no money could be raised And kiss'd the B in Benjamin! | doubtedly, Mr. James ; and this your last, is a very clever 
. ' ’ * 8S; 4 \ st, ' i ‘ 


on real estate, and it was at that season of the year when 
agricultural labours had ceased, which left him no means of 
earning a support for his family. To augment his msery, 
his only son lay contined by a violent fever without any of 


’Twas full of love—to rhyme with dove 
And all that tender sort of thing— 
Of sweet and meet, and heart and dart 

But not a word about a ring! ; The scene of Darnley is laid in France and England ; thy 
tune (as its other name, the “ Field of the Cloth of Gold,” 


| novel, although perhaps not altogether equal to its pred: 


| cessor. 


In doubt I cast it im the flame, 





those comforts whic h his situation demanded. The mind , And stood to watch the latest spark, imports) the early part of the reign of bluff King Hal; th 
of the despairing father was strongly affected by this melan- | And saw the love all end in smoke, principal historical personages are the youthtul kings 
eany We et Ge Slese e ate cust became mace Goquently Without a parson or a clark ! Hoop.) Henry and Francis, and the Cardinal Wolsey. According 
broken, and he would often wander from room to room all | . . tn tien RE RT RT i EN AN 
night with hurried and unequal steps, as if pursued by an | ARTS AND SCIENCES. of courage, gallantry, and honour, and afer unde rgoing 
enemy. His wife and daughter, who were accustomed to sundry “ moving accide nts by floo! and field,” arnves at 


these nightly wanderings, — attempted * disturb him, AURORA BOREALIS IN: NOoRWayY.—We were often out at last at the summit of his wishes, and makes his bow to the 
unless they were fearful some accident might betall him ; in might, says M. Everest, admiring the aurora borealis. It | reader in the last chapter, “as happy a man as you sha! 
this case it was necessary to employ the most violent means : 

to awaken him, upon which he would exhibit so much fear 
and distress, that they usually suffered him to recover gra- 
dually from his trance, which was always succeeded by a 
drowsiness, after which he would sink into a light and na- 
tural sleep, which generally continued for several hours. 


was seldom bright, but its faintness was always beautiful. . see upon a summer's day.” Most of the fictitious charac 


n 


Sometimes only a small piece of it appeared among the) ters are excellently drawn and well sustained, particularly 
jclouds, on a dark and gloomy night, so pure and so pale,) a certain learned Theban, by name Sir Caesar, or Casar 
that we might have imagined it something like mercy and | dotto, who exhibits, in the course of the work, a variety of 
jtruth shining on a world of sin. But on the eighteenth of | mysterious accomplishments, which in the sixteenth cer . 
_| November it shone forth in full glory. There is a kind of | tury were wont to obtain for their possessor the reputati« 
One night as his daughter was watching at the couch of jhight vellow cloud, which ts in England known by the name lof a sorcerer. The ladies, into whose society we ar 
her sick brother, she heard her father descend the stairs with | of horse-tails, and is, tn truth, an assemblage of long flakes, | brought, are generally creations of great beauty Fi but more 
a quick step, and immediately followed him ; she perceived | oF tresses thrown about in all directions. Iinagine a num- || especially a Lady Constance de Grey, with whose fair hand 
he had dressed himself, and was lighting a lantern at the | por of thesc. of a pale ¢ lour, like moonlight, and irregu- || the hero is at fast rewarded. and a capricious, beautifu 
hearth, after which he unbolted the door and looked out; |jarly wreathed together, so as to form a band across the | young termagant, the Lady Katrine Bulmer, betwoon whose 
he then returned to the kitchen, and taking the lantern and | pay, ns, like the arch of a rainbow, with the centre of the chares ters a perpetual and interesting contrast is kept uy 
spade he left the house. Alarmed at the circumstance, which | areh to the westward of the pole star. Such it appeared | with exceeding skill and exquisite effect. 
was not usual, (though it sometimes occurred as above (t, ys when we first eame out. The majestic meteor gra- The main faults of this new work of Mr. James are two 
related without the knowledge of his family, she hastily dually expanded itself, for in spite of a sharp wind against | and the same are to be found in Richelieu. The first and 
threw on acloak and followed him to the wood, trembling | jt, it was steadily approaching the zenith, and having gained | greatest is a constant strainmg after wit, and ludicro: 
with apprehensions of—she knew not what, both tor her- i point, rested there awhile. The bright canopy was | quaintness of expression, which, if successful, would | 
self and for her father. awtully near above our heads, and we were inclosed in its! but a very trifling merit; and being, as it is, a total failur: 
Having gained the place where he had three months since | broad effulgent arms. New streaks of light continually | deserves the title of a blemish. 
buried the box, he set down the lantern, so as to retlect kindled as the old ones faded. Sometimes one of the trese- The other fault arises more, we suspect, fiom want o! 
strongly upon the spot; he then removed the sods, and es would whirl, us though it were the fold of a dragon's practice than from any inherent deficiency of talent; wed 
triking the spade against its tron cover, he laughed wildly, tail; then again it would lose its waved appearance, and, not know of any single word im the English tongue bs 


and exclaimed, my treasure is safe and we shall be happy! showed only a number of straight vertical stripes, like a! which it can be adequately designated; the French woul 
And shouldering his heavy burden with the strength of a) rain of fire; then a hurried indistinct moton of the shapes, call it incon equence; but we, for want of any such conve 
Hercules, he stepped not as before to replace the sods of | of light, which we compared te a mysterious dance of} nient appellation, are obliged to give our idea somewha 
the earth, but snatching up his lantern, pursued his way spirits, paraphrastically. The fault of which we speak, then, 1 
directly home, to the joy of hisdaughter, who could scarcely Woop exoravine.—A late number of the Berlin Journal | dwelling too long upon unimportant matters, which hav 
support herself from the fears she had experienced, which of Arts contains an article on engraving in wood, in which) no influence upon the developement of the story. In thy 
were that he was about to dig a grave, and either commit | comparison 1s instituted between the state of that branch) novels of Sir Walter Scott a wonderful tact is displayed im 
swcide, or murder some one of his defenceless family. In-! of art in England, and the improvements which have lately || this particular ; if an individual or a place be described at 
expressible, therefore, was her joy, on seeing him ascend been made in it by German artists, particularly by a wood- |! any length, however little he, she, or it may seem to have 
the stairs and place the box in its former recess; after engraver named Gubitz. It is stated that this artist has) to do with the story at the time, it will invariably be found 
which, as usual, he retired to rest. His wife and daughter, | overcome every difficulty in the imitation of crayon draw-|/ that the place or person becomes important m the end, and 
however, were too anxious to sleep themselves ; the one | ings, and produces from wood coloured prints, the execu-| that the minuteness of the previous description was neces 
at umpatiently watching the dawn of day, and the other | tion of which is perfeet. | sary for the perfect understanding of the subsequent events 
retired to the apartment of her suffering brother, to relieve Licut.—The velocity of light is such, that in one second |) In Darnley, as in Richelieu, the reverse is sometimes found 
his mind by the joyful event, and her consequent hope of |! of time, viz., during a single vibration of a common clock | to be the case; pages are bestowed upon mere episodes , 
his immediate recovery, pendulum, it would go from London to Edinburgh and back || amusing or interesting episodes, it is true, but still not suf. 
When the gentleman arose in the morning, his wife ob- | two hundred times, and the distance between these is four ficiently connected with the story to require or deserve so 
served the same settled gloom on his countenance as he hundred miles. This velocity is so surprising, that the phi- copious a desenption. 
anxiously inquired about the health of his son, and expressed | losophic Dr. Hooke, when it was first asserted that light|| Despite these faults, however, Darnley is a superior 
his sorrow at not being able to procure those comforts for | was thus progressive, said he could more easily believe the|) work, and well sustains the reputation its author bad ac 
his family which were so much needed. Finding him per- || passage to be instantaneous, even for any distance, than! quired by his coup d’essai. 
feetly unconscious of all that had passed, the preceding | that there should be progressive movement so inconcciva-| It 1s now, we understand, in the presa, and will be publish- 
ight, she watched the effect which the restoration of the bly swift. The truth is now put beyond a doubt ed by the brothers Harper, in the course of the ensuing week 
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— a Se 
Mons. Ude. Whenever they eat they say, “I know it is 
__ || wrong,” and look upon a person who makes a hearty, careless, 
|| miscellaneous meal, as one who is not long for this world. All 
|| their conversation turns upon their internal concerns, and in}, 
company they favour the unfortunate lady or gentleman who 
|jsits next them with anecdotes of their stomach and diges- 
{tive reminiscences for the last three weeks. They are ama- 
lteurs in physic, and swallow all sorts of abominations with 
putas relish ; and then they wonder for all the care they 
What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea’e us jtake of themselves, that they are no better. Poor wretches! 
Au’ e’en devotion ?—Brrns the undertaker eyes them as he walks along, the coffin-maker 
Hypocwonpata is a disorder produced by the disor- {takes their dimensions in his ‘‘ mind’s eye,” and proceeds to 
ganization of the nervous system, whereby the patient ceases jake their mahogany resting-places on speculation ; the sex- 
to view things as they exist, and acquires the property of see- ton chuckles at their approach, and says he hopes he “see's 
ing others that have no existence. His faculties become |them well!” the resurrectionist marks them for bis own, and ——but cases multiply too fast. 
' 


changed, and he regards chimeras as realities, and realities as |the surgeon, surveying their formation with a scientific eye, |! The greatest hypochondnac of modern times, however, 
jis undoubtedly Robert Owen. This very singular individual 


|has taken it into his head, that by means of certain strange 
doctrines which have the immediate effect of crazing the 
jintellects of those who dabble in them, the world has to be 
regenerated, and the perfectibility of human nature accom- 
plished. He actually believes that the time is coming when 
men will not lie, nor women flirt—when banks will not 
break nor bills be protested—when tailors will keep their 








| Then there are the religious hypochondriaes, who firmly 
| believe that no one can be in the right excepting themselves— 


Some think on Calvin heaven's own spirit fell, 
While others deem him instrument of hell. 


But this is ticklish ground. In theatrical the cases of hypo 
chondria are innumerable, and generally incurable. I have 
seen matrons of forty-five years of age and one hundred 
and fifty pounds weight, who really thought they looked and 
played the girlish Juliet to perfection, and whom no criticism 
could convince them to the contrary ; and I have seen a little 
fat fellow of five feet and an inch, who looked upon himself as 
the beau ideal of Roman grandeur and dignity. I have seen 
Miss fancy she could play a fashionable lady, and Mr. 
imagine that he looked like a gentleman. I have seen 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THE RAMBLER. 








HVYPOCHONDRIA, 


() wad some pow'r the gi te gie us 

‘To see oursels as others see us ! 

I: wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
An’ foolish notion ; 








chimeras. On all pomts excepting one, a hypochondriac | longs to settle some disputed point in anatomy by means of 
may be perfectly sane, but on that one he looks upon the rest their unfortunate bodies. Death comesat last and pops the little 
of the world as fools, and himself asthe only person to whom ) life out of them that dieting and doctoring has left, and they 
heaven has given light. There are many shades of this dis- jare troubled with hypochondria no more ! 

order, and the ways in which it manifests itself are imnumer Literary, as well as health-preserving hypochondria, 1s 
able, Doctor Johnson gives a very meagre definition of a hy- /not unfrequently oceasioned by a slight touch of dyspep- 
pochondriac when he saysit is “one affected with melancholy.” |sia. Young gentleman with yellow faces and weak di- 
Now, though in some instances this may be the primary cause, | gestions, mistake the sickly fancies produced by a diseased | 
in nine cases out of ten it is the offspring of vanity and igno-|| state of the humours for the coruscations of genius, and words and gentlemen pay their debts—when brokers will 
rance, which, secreting themselves in a :man’s brain, engender || whenever they feel a little unwell, concoct what they call be generous and politicians independent—when a man will 
there «trange and overweening notions of his own qualities | poetry, which is merely a number of hypochondriacal no-||!0ve his neighbour as himself, and lend him money without 
and capabilities; this, in the first stage of the disorder, is tions strung together, in which they abuse the “ unfeeling| interest or security—when Cobbett will be consistent and 
termed self-conceit, but which, swelling beyond all imagina- , world,” and long for “pleasant death,” and the “quiet Lady Morgan unaffected, and other things equally strange 
ble or endurable bounds, becomes at last a confirmed case of | peaceful grave,” at the same time that they are taking their) and improbable. This is the greatest case of hypochondria 
mental delusion, and takes the form of medical, legal, religious, | spring physic, and using all necessary precautions to avoid |,On record, either moral or medical. and any man who will 
one and keep out of the other as long as possible. They} believe these things, will believe that the world is growing 
honester. Cc. 





” 


political, or literary hypochondria. 
One of the peculiarities of this disease is the manner in poetize somewhat after this fashion : 
which those who are aflected with it laugh and jeer at allwho | My burning brow—my burning brow! 
: : My bursting heart—my mad’ ning brain 
sre in a similar predicament with themselves—the quickness Would—would—that ye were quiet now, 
with which they detect their neighbour's infirmities, and the 
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The grave—the grave '—how calm they sler; 
Who lie where yonder yew-trees wave! 
They neither sob, nor ery, nor weep— 
Oh give me that—the grave! the grave ! 


And I at rest from all my pain! 
sbstinaey with which they shut their eyes to their own. Thus, 
a well-informed gentleman, who eat, drank, slept, and behaved 


PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 
SCHILLER. 
Amone the writers of the concluding part of the last cen- 


himself like other people, could never get over the strange be- 
lief that he was a barleycorn, and at the mere sight of a barn- and such like abominable nonsense, which many people call) tury, there are few more deserving of notice, than Frederick 
vard fowl he would fly into his house and lock himself in, for)“ very pretty,” and “very pathetic,” and so they come all | Schiller ; the world, no less than Germany, seems already 
(ear of being picked up and transferred to the crop of his ‘at once to believe themselves poets, and go on wishing’ to have dignified him with the reputation of a classic, and 
enemy the rooster; yet the same gentleman was very much | themselves dead, until people of common sense would have || to have enrolled him among that select number, whose works 
tickled with the story of another hypochondriac, who in walk- | no objection if they were taken at their word. One of the) belong alike to every nation, and are destined to float down 
ing imagined that he did not possess the power of turning, | most offensive peculiarities of this tribe 1s, their invariably! the streamof time, untouched by the flood of oblivion, which 
but must of necessity move on in a direct line, and who had | assuming that physical imbecility and mental strength go! soon overtakes the mass of authors, as it does the mass of 
ut hunself severely by marching straight through a shop | together, and vice versa, as if a sound constitution, a cheer-| other men. 
window which unfortunately crossed his way—just as one | ful temper, and a vigorous and imaginative mind were in-| In this country there are few readers, who have not dwelt 
fvolish hypochondriacal author will laugh at another's ex pecta- ‘compatible. William Shakspeare, Walter Scott, and Robert) with interest and delight on the pages of his most popular 
tions of immortality, at the same time he does not entertain | Burns were, in their several ways, the three greatest men| work, “the Robbers ;” while to the dramatic amateur, the 


the shadow of a doubt of its being his own inheritance. 1 
knew a profound scholar, and what is more, a sensible man, 
but who, nevertheless, insisted that he was cursed with a cast- 
iron nose. No arguments could convince him of the fallacy of 
what he considered so self-evident that it might be observed by 
upy one; and when a storm of thunder and lightning occurred, 
he was to be seen running about in an agony of fear, and 
using all sorts of precautions to prevent his metal proboscis 
iltracting the electric fluid; after the storm he would regain 
his composure, and thank heaven for his remarkable deliver- 
ance. A friend, to cure him of this fancy, told him of another 
person who imagined he had a glass nose, and was afraid of 
going out on a windy day for fear of getting it injured, at 


‘that ever lived, and at the same time three as healthy,| frequent representations of this early specimen of Schiller’s 
| hearty, and merry fellows, ag the world has seen, and never splendid genius, has become as familiar as the ‘ names 
wrote a line of regular churchyard poetry in their lives, of his household gods.” 

Political hypochondriacs are as thick as flies at mid-|| The high destiny which this celebrated writer has attain- 
summer, and are more headstrong, absurd, and obstinate, |'ed in the world of letters, may render even this meagre 
than any of the other classes. No matter how monstrous) sketch interesting ; and in hastily tracing the progress of his 
their dogmas are, the pertinacity with which they cling to) life, or, in wandering through his intellectual creations, we 
them leaves the man with the cast-iron nose far behind.) cannot fail of bemg deep!y impressed with the overwhelm- 
A member of the English parliament got it into his head, | ing force of superior genius, struggling through the many 
and all the other members could not get it out, that the) barriers opposed to its developement, until it at length 
great cause of distress among the poor was the plentiful-| bursts forth free and unconfined, to the full perfection of 
/ness of the grain harvests, that starvation was a necessary | acknowledged excellence. 
| consequence of over-production, and the more wheat there|| Schiller was born at Marbach, in 1749. His father had 





which he laughed immoderately, and proceeded to show very | was grown the less there would be eat. In this country,! been a surgeon in the Bavarian army; but subsequently 
plainly that no man ever had, or could by any possibility || certain people advocate a tariff that will increase commerce |/settled himself in the service of the duke of Wurtemburg, 
havea glass nose. The other then began gently to insinuate (and support the navy, by doing away with the necessity! as superintendant of the nurseries and pleasure grounds of 
doubts respecting the existence of any metallic substance on for ships and sailors ; wiule others believe in a dissolution |:that prince. The early culture of Schiller's talents, were 
his friend’s face, upon which he grew mightily offended, hit , of society, in consequence of a few men calling themselves | obstructed by the confined circumst:aces of his parents 
his nose a sharp blow, and asked him if he could not hear it) masons getting together in a snug room, for the purpose His mother is represented as being a woman of superior 
was cast-iron by the sound! ‘This would all seem ridiculous ‘of singing and drinking without fear of mterruption. In-| taste and intelligence, considering the sphere in which she 
enough toa spectator, but how many hundred thousands are deed, there is no notion too improbable to find its way into) moved. To her devoted attachment to poetry may be traced 
there in this world who terrify themselves with evils just as) the head ofa political hypochondriac. Many well-meaning) the germ of that passion which Schuller evinced at an ear- 
imaginary as cast-metal noses, at the same time that they | individuals firmly believed as soon as General Jackson | ly period of his life, and which, at a time when others are 
laugh heartily at the fears of those who entertain apprehen-| became president, that men would hang on trees as thick| only completing their youthful studies, broke forth in the 
sions for their glass ones? but because their numbers are as acorns, that he would fire the city of Washington, destroy, full blaze of maturity in “ the Robbers.” 
such as to keep each other in countenance, they escape the |! the constitution of the United States, put the country under | He is described in his boyish days, as exhibiting no par 
charge of hypochondria which manifestly attaches to them. martial law, keep his hand in practice by shooting a dozen) ticular indications of that peculiar and splendid talent 
Of all classes of hypychondriacs, the health-preserving are or so citizens in a morning before breakfast, and doa num- | which has raised him to the high rank he afterwards attain- 
perhaps the most numerous and notorious. ‘These are the ber of other improper things for reasons best known to him-) ed in the literature of his country. The early occupation 
people for whom heaven has not been able to make anything self; and when they are told that no such thing has hap-|/of his father, and the consequent itinerant life he led, asa 
fit to eat. Every dish that is set upon the table is, according pened, they very wisely shake their heads, and say the ides! follower of the army, added to the difficulty he found in 
to their view of things, impregnated with subtle poison. One of March are not yet over. There are another set of politi-) obtaming even the first rudiments of learnmg, has been 
produces flatulency, another acidity—beef is indigestible, cal hypochondriacs who credit whatever the newspapers attributed as the cause of this absence of any distinguishing 
ham is bilious, tea nervous, and so on from the simplest receipt || tell them, and of course are worse than all the rest put! traits of future excellence in his boyhood. Yet still, some 
in Dr. Kitchener's cookery to the most complicated effort of | together. few peculiarities have been remembered of this period 
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which constitute in him what is termed 
A frank integrity, an appetite for things grand or moving, 


has been described as discernible amidst all the caprices of] 


his early years. It is said, that once during a tremendous 


“ poetic character.” 









to that of medicine- - pted it only in exchange for a 
servitude more galling. His mind was bent on higher ob- 
jects, and the stern necessity of boing compelled ultimately 
to toil for his daily bread, was yielded to with reluctant ac- 





thunder storm, his father missed him from the young group 
within doors, and after an anxious search, found him at 
last, in a solitary place in the neighbourhood, perched on 
the branch of a tree, and watching, with eager delight, the 
tempestuous sky, and the flashes of lund lightning; and 
when chided for his absence, he excused himself by saying, 
‘* the lightning was so fine.” Such anecdotes, are perhaps 
of no real value, even if authentic. To the admirers of 
Schiller, the picture of the boy watching the conflict of the 
elements, is not without a certain degree of interest. 

On the appointment of his father to the situation we have 
named under the duke of Wurtemberg, Schiller was duly 
admitted to the public school of Ludwigsburg, and com- 
menced a course of education necessary for qualifying him 
to assume the sacred functions of a priest. Schiller’s tem- 
per was naturally devout ; with a delicacy of feeling which 
tended towards bashfulness and timidity, there was mingled 
in him, a fervid impetuosity, which was ever struggling 
through its concealment. Such a turn of mind easily took 
the form of religion, impressed upon him as it had early 
been by the example and instruction of his maternal parent. 
He looked forward to the sac:ed professiun with alaenty 
it was the serious day-dream of his boyhood and mucho 
his youth. His studies were pursued without much interest, 
being more the result of duty than any fixed inclination or 
love for the task. He is reported to have enjoyed the re- 
presentations at the Ludwigsburg theatre, better than the 
dry theological disquisitions and learned authors he at this 
time was prescribed to devote his attention to; and in the 
annual examinations durmg this period, he was only desig- 
nated by his superiors as “ a boy of good hope.” 

At the age of fourteen, a circumstance occurred which 
entirely changed his future destination. The duke of 
Wartemberg had lately founded a free school for certain 
branches of education, and had now transferred it from its 
original destination to Stuttgard. The duke proposed to 
give the sons of his military officers a preferable claim to 
the benefit of this institution, and having formed a good 
opinion of young Schiller, he invited him to profit by the 
opportunity, which after some conscientious scruples on the 
part of the father, and objection from Schiller, was accepted. 
He enrolled himself in 1773, and turned with a heavy heart 
from freedom and cherished hopes, to grief, and seclusion, 
and the law. 

In this seminary he continued six years. Submitting 
with no patient disposition to the stiff formality and military 
drilling which formed the regulation of the school. The 
study of the law was to him a source of continued annoy- 
ance and embarrassment. No predilection was felt for this 
newly assumed study. The constraints and seclusion he 
was now subjected to, preyed upon his mind, and produced 
a habit of constraint and shyness which clung to his cha- 
racter through life. 

Meanwhile the youth was attaining manhood, and the 
fetters of discipline lay heavier on him, his eyes became 
open to the stirring interests of the world, which seen, only 
through perspective, appeared more gorgeous in its colours 
on that account. Poetry, it has been observed, was his fa- 
vourite study ; and from these sources he had drawn vague 
and imagimary pictures of men and life, and had also im- 
bibed visionary dreams of literary glory, which the solitude 
and restrictions he endured, only served to cherish and ex- 
pand. Goethe's Gotz ron Berlichingen, had directed his 
attention particularly to the drama: his mind, full of name- 
less aspirings, naturally issued in imitation—he plunged 
with ardour into this new field for his powers—and produced 
his first tragedy, Cosmo von Medicis, fragments of which he 
retained and inserted his Robbers. Occasional con- 
tributions to the magazines of the day, at this period, also 
show the new tendency of his thoughts, and faintly discover 
the destination he was finally to attain. 

The difficulties which surrounded his present situation, 
were felt by Schiller, with feelings of acute and painful sen- 
sibility—he saw the obstacles which presented themselves 
in formidable array, to prevent him from attaining that 
stand in the literary world his anxious aspirings were so 
cagerly directed to, he brooded gloomily over the restraints 
imposed on him, and severely felt the mortifying truth, that 
he must arrive at some consideration in the real world be- 
fore he could attain the eminence he aimed at in the ideal. 

He had about this time changed his studies for the law 


iti} 


; 


quiescence, without destroying the indu'ged hope that some 
brighter destiny awaited him. 

During the indulgence of these various feelings, he framed 
his Rebbers. He had scarcely attained his nineteenth year, 
when this work, which will transnut his fame to many 
generations, was commenced. 
which it was written, may be traced in all its parts, and 
forms an era not only in Schiller’s history, but in the litera- 
jture of the world. He finished the orginal sketch in 1775, 
but for fear of offence, kept it secret till his medical studies | 
were completed. An anecdote is given of him during this) 
|period, which it may not be uninteresting to relate, One| 
‘of Schiller’s teachers surprised him on one occasion reciting | 
a scene of the Rodbers to some of his intimate companions, | 
The words death, heaven, eternity and damnation, occurred 
in the scene. While Schiller was uttering these words, and 
stamping in desperation up and down the room, the master 
entered. “For shame,” said he, (addressing the young! 


author,) “ to get into such a passion, and curse so.” The 











called after him with a bitter smile, “ a noodle.” 

Shortly after completing his medical studies he was appoint 
ed surgeon in the Wirtemberg army. This advancement 
enabled him to complete his project of publishing his Robbers; 
the unbounded popularity of which tunomediately unlocked 
the portals of fume he had so ardently aspired to enter, and 
stamped hii at once among the first literary men of the age 


Europeon languages, and were read in all of them with a 
deep interest. In Germany the enthusiasm which the Robbers | 
excited was extreme, and produced discussions in all ranks 
of the most fervid and animating description. The general 
sentence was loudly in his favour, yet he found detractors 
as well as praisers, and both equally beyond the limits of 
moderation. 

In the midst of this literary glory, the pure and virtuous 
mind of Schiller received a severe shock. He was accused 
of having injured the cause of morality by his work; of 
having set up a fiery and impetuous model, which the sanguine 
temperament of inexperienced youth would readily imutate, 
irather than follow in those safe and beaten tracks which 
leaution and prudence offered for their pursuits. It was even 
stated that a practical exemplification of the pernicious ten- 
dency of his work occurred shortly after the publication. A 








and betaking himself to the forests, after copying this fictitious 
hero through a series of wild and profligate adventures, at 
length finished his career by a disgraceful death. ‘This story 
thas been denied by the advocates of Schiller 
nobleman proves to have been a debauches 
extravagance had reduced to want; who took to the highway 


The German 


whose riotous 





ineeded no further incentive to urge him to the commission ot 
7 than what arose from his degraded situation and his 
jimpoverished purse. The charge of immorality was not the | 
jonly anathema that Schiller had now to contend with, The | 
jelevated sentiments of liberty, contained in the Robbers, ar-| 
rested the attention of “the powers that be,” and the author 
| was denounced to the duke of Wurtemberg as being too dan- 
' 

personage. Schiller was summoned to appear before his 
highness, and it proved, that not only were the moral and 
political errors of the work condemned, but it was found de- 
literary merit 
scendingly offered to improve by profiering his own services for | 
\the task. Schiller declined the proposal, and the interview 
terminated in the duke’s commanding the young author to 
labide by his medical subjects ; or, at least, beware of writing 
\ poetry without submitting it to Ais inspection. 

Mortifications of every description that could be invented 
by the malice of his superiors, now awaited him; the most 
scrupulous fidelity and the exercise of superior skill in his} 
profession, could not exempt him from their attacks. At this | 
period circumstances brought him into acquaintance with the | 
\director of the theatre at Manheim, and under his counte- | 
jnance the Robbers was re-modeled, and brought upon the stage. 
| With the natural eagerness of an author he ventured to quit 
‘his station, and went incognito to Manheim to witness the 
first representation of this tragedy. This dereliction from 
iduty was discovered and punished by a weck’s imprigonment ; 


| 
' 


|ficient in 











The circumstances under}! 


Translations of this work soon appeared in almost all the || 


young German nobleman, infatuated with the character of | 
Moor, had thrown away the fair prospects he was born te, | 


|with a tainted character and a blackened reputation, which ! 


gerous a person to be retained in the service of that august |! 
| 


This last defect the duke conde- |! 


ic 
~? 








|the offence was repeated, and stricter measures of coercio! 
|were inflicted. During a festivity in the garrison, he con 
trived to elude the vigilance of his jailers, and bade adiou for 
ever to the restraints which had so long oppressed him. Fear 
|ful of remaining near his enemies, he passed into Franconi 
where for some time he lived under the assumed name o! 
Schmidt. The manager of the theatre at Manheim supplied 
his wants, and other frends gradually sprang up to open the 
\future to him with more pleasing prospects 

In this retirement he produced the * Conspiracy of Fieseo 
and * Court intriguing and love,” which, by their onginal and 
striking character, supported the popularity his first produc 
tion had excited. His triend, the manager, shortly after the 
publication of the last nawed piece, obtained him the appoint 
ment of poet to the theatre at Manhemm, and he was shortly 
afterwards elected a member of the German society, at the 


le testumomals of esteem, united 


sane place These honoural 
him closer with men of kindred pursuits and tempers, and 
eflectually quieted any apprehensions from the government of 
Stuttgard. He was acknowledged a subject of the Elector 
Palatinate, and had nothing further to tear from the duke ot 
Wurtemberg 

limits will not allow 1 


Our to follow hun through the 


scholars tittered covertly at the worthy master, and Schiller |, Y@rious changes of situation and place be afterwards experi 


enced, through all of which he sustained the high reputation 


j he so suddenly attained. He died at Weimar in 1805 He 





I COMMUNICATIONS. 


| 


| S CHAPTER FROM A MANUSCRIPT WORK. 


| 
| Begin, begin the mystic spell prepare Wilton 


Look to 


is feome ila 


my hous 


| 
| brewing towar 


Phere | 


le my rest Shal 
ly was a fine evening, in the latter part of July, 17s4, ar 

the beautiful and picturesque scenery of our Hellespont? was 
gilded by the last rays of the eting sun. The broad sheet 
of water was dimpled by a thousand eddies, which constantly 
whirled back a portion of the gliding wave, whos risnug 
hcurrent continued to increase in rapudity as the .aid-tide ap 
This singular spot is the 
bor flow is complete, it 
| slumbering water presents a smooth and glassy surface, in 


| tersected by rugged shelving rocks and verdant islands: an 


proached, scone 


of enchantin, 


variety. At the moment when the eb 


at times it reflects beautifully the rich and changing tnt 
jot the sky; not a breath of air disturbs the foliage of the 
|| trees, which stoop from its banks ; whole companies of hum 
|; ming insects are on the wing, and venture far and fearless! 
from their sedgy home. The white sail is spread, but ne 
courteous breeze attends it; the colours (then newly stamp 
with stripes and stars) droop to the centre, and no sound i 
heard but of song and idle glee, and the careless dipping of 
jthe oar, to which the boatmen resort with little industry, wel 
| deeming that with the tide will come the favouring breeve 
Then commences the change, with a low hollow murmuriny 
lof the current; this sound, indistinct at first, gradually in 
cTeases into a notse, hoarse and deep, like to the roaring of 

cataract, particularly at half flood, when the pot,t on the one 


hand, in violent agitation, extends its boiling waves to the 
lve ry centre of the tide On the other side, off the foot of 
|Barn island, lies the hogs-back, a lofty ridge, over which the 
water falls in a sheet of foam, and with » thundering sound 

yet, towards this the practised helmsmau steers, to make sate 
‘his 


passage from the more dangerous whirlpool. 1 knew o* 
one, who, in the darkness of a « loudy night, with over-cau 
tion, wore his little hark too far above the rock; it passe: 
over, diving, hke a duck amid the stream, in which, for 
second, he sat fearfully engulph al; yet, heaven directed 
brought him up again in safety 

Ihave witnessed others who, too timid to face the gris! 
ridge sufficiently long, were drawn into the vortex of the 
pot, and their frail vessel was filled and sunk, or was cast wit! 


| violence to the shor: 


' 
| Added to these phenomena, the numberless and stupendow 
' 


| masses of rock, which have stood for ages the strength of th 


current, and the shocks of the raging element, particular! 
the mill-rock, Hancock's, the flood-rock, and the middle ree! 
\W hose dark sides rise hike leviathans amid the boiling water» 
greatly increase the sublimity of the scenery. 

| The moon had risen high in the heavens, on the beautifi 
jevening before-mentioned, when a stall skill, with two per 
jsons in it, shot into the little cove, on the north side of th: 
jmill-rock. Having thrown their anchor-rope across a ledg« 
ito secure their boat, the two men hastily moved, in Indian file 





* The classical name given to Hurl gate be Doctor Michi 
t The whilpoo! 
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oes too mene ene — _ ES ee - a ReaD 
to the further extremity of the sock, ‘the surface . of which i is} “ “Stop, stop, massa! me no stay here ahind you » for ali | froma the pit, which they did, dragging Arthur with them to 
about an acre. Here Rob and Sambo had erected a fishing- || Kidd’s money!” some distance. 


hut, and some of their implements could be discerned hang-|| So saying, poor Trial trod so quickly in his master’s steps! In a moment a tremendous explosion took place within the 
ing against the wall, by the moon-beams that shone through || as to merit several severe rebukes. ‘They had walked about | pit, and a shower of small stones and fragments of earth and 
the crevices and open door of their badly constructed little shed. | fitty yards when they came to a small valley, or rather a hol-|| sticks came down upon their heads. Whole volumes of 
“ We are here before them,” said the foremost of the two low; here they tound the mulattoes, Rob and Sambo, waiting } black smoke again filled the air; and, to add to their alarm, a 
men, who had just landed, as he returned from reconnoitring | for them. dreadful bellowing was heard, and immediately after the 
the interior of the hut. Rob, the moment he saw Arthur, came towards him with a,'demon himself appeared among them, like a walking bull, 
“Dat likely enoup, massa,” replied the other, “ for when | slow and measured step, bearing in his hand a hazle-wand | with hide and korns, and his tail switching around on every 
side, in the most alarming manner. 





Rob and Sambo promise, no knowing when dey perform— jand, raising his hat, he said, 


dey deal wid de debbie—and pity—but he was neber honest,” As ever, true to your word, my master?” || Arthur, for an instant, was rc ally disturbed; but, as the 
massa, but always broke he word when too late to seek anoder’s | “Surely so, Rob,” replied Arthur; “are all things in readi- || enemy approached too near him, he collected his fortitude, and 
—go home, dear iassa, don’t trust the debble or his imps— | ness to commence the work !”  holdly bade the wicked one get behind him. At this the 
ley are all bad alike.” } ‘Ail, was the answer |idemon vanished. 

“ Foolish boy!’ cried Arthur, “are you afraid of demons?!) Samubo was seated on a rock, with his head between his “ He demands more gold!’ said Rob, “ before he will yield 
if so, take to the boat and begone—the gang will be here | kvees, muttering a sort of unintelligible jargon. \}us this; but such an immense treasure as lies here, is worth 


presently—they will see me safe home, [have nothing to | “Look, massa, look !” cried Trial angrily; “dat conjure spending an estate for 
fear from men who have shared my kindness so frequently man ’bout no good !—he call a name in vain. I hear him say i “T shall give no more,” replied Arthur, calmly yet firmly ; 


ts they have. So, go your ways, Trial.’ \jdebble; and wise man tell you, ony talk o’ him and he ap-|| and, as if he had made oath to the same, they understood his 
* No—T rial no stir a foot, massa.” “ov Massa, better come away.” || final purpose, and moved off, vexed and disappointed. 
“T will compel thee, then, boy. Go, or I will strike thee |“ Be silent, ‘Tal, 1 command you to be silent. And now, || Arthur turned towards Trial, who still lay extended along 
with my paddle, else.”’ | Rob, let thy art discover the hidden treasure which but for!) the earth, convulsed with terror; and, not until his master 


“Ah, massa, my oar longer den your paddle ; but Trial no | thee might rewain tor ever in the bowels of the earth, and) repeatedly assured him that all was sufe could he be per 
leabe you now, if be die for it—but sec, see! dey hab been | be of use to no one. One man sows aud another reaps. So) suaded to look up. Large drops of sweat stood upon his face 
here already! Here's Sambo’s foot, massa; neber was dare || it is even now; but the harvest must be gathered, and why || like dew, and his eyes seemed starting from their sockets. 


such a big foot in all creation afore!” not we as well as another?) So let us to work.” | “Arise, be of good cheer, ny poor snow-ball,” cried Arthur 
“Well, if it be so,” replied Arthur, “we may as welltake | Sambo rose, and placed in Trial’s reluctant hand a spade, | endeavouring to comfort him; “ they are all gone, and I wil! 

to our boat again. We will follow and overtake them at the jand taking another im his, was prepared to follow ; at the pees hold council with them more.’ 

north side of Bern island; forthus it was ayreed between us, |S#'e time observing the strictest silence, notwithstanding the |! ‘iis "Bat make me berry grad, massa; bery grad, indeed, mas 

in case Edid not Gnd them here thousand questions of his lagging companion | sa; and Trial sprung upon his feet, and followed to the boat 
“Oh, massa! but dat Little Hell-gate is a scarish place at'| Rob, with his wand carefully poised on his fingers, led the I sehic h still lay snugly moored beneath the she’ ltering willow 


light. I nolike him at best o’ times—and den, half-tide over, || Way, with the solemn step and air of a thorough adept in the|) Safely seated in their little back, Arthur, well wrapped in 
he foams and he bellows like some mad bull—you may hear | 4tt; while the aged Arthur, evineing an entire respect for his |) his cloak, gave himself up to meditation, while Trial plied 


him now above all de rest.” | deep profictency, cautiously followed, his unerring eye sharply |; the oar, and whistled at intervals an old continental air 
“Have you no confidence in your master’s prudence and fixed on the secret talisman | The night was pretty far advanced when they reached their 
ong experience in the navigation of these waters, Trial?” We are near the treasure,” said Rob, suddenly pausing. |; habitation, and over-tatigued, each retired to his rest. 
“ At anoder time, massa, ’'d no fear a rush; but when bad | 50 tndicates this red;” and he waved it three times in the Arthur had slept tranquilly for about an hour, when a 


men are abroad on ebil work, and when dem creech-owl ery it, cach time repeating an incantation, to strengthen the), strange noise in the chimney of his apartment awakened 
o in dat dark wood, massa, steering too near against, TP tink chaym. The wand, obedient to the power of attraction, at | him, and rising on his elbow he distinguished, by the flickering 


t bode no good to white man nor nigger length, like the mind of man, bowed low to the alluring of his taper, the huge demon he had seen on the island, stand- 
“Slender foundation for your fears, my good Trial,’ said , metal, to the complete gratification of Arthur, and the joy of ing in the broad fire-place ; his eyes glaring strangely through 


\rthur, kindly ; “but pull a quick and steady oar, my man, | the mulattoes, who fell to work with the greatest industry, enormous eye-let holes, and his horns and tail much discom 
s patch of wood, and its | throwing up the earth with their spades, chattering the while, |) posed and out of place, owing to his intricate descent through 


wid we will soon leave behind us th 


olay bat harmices tenants.” ind making thew calculations respecting the quantity of } the chimney 
“He no harmless, massa; be biz rogue as Rob or Sambo, | Wealth they were about to disentomb. Even poor Trial stood In the name of heaven, why came you here ? demanded 
ho fetch away our lame chicken last week! You know it looking on, in the pleasing expectation of beholding those, Arthur. 


was one night-walker or Uoder.’ | promises verified which hitherto he had so often reprobated as I come to demand my right,” returned the demon. 1 
“ Poor bird,” sighed Arthur but slacken your reht oar labominably false and wicked; while the good Arthur, com-) your gold that I want! 

Trial, and pull briskly with your left, so as to bring the skiff | pletely duped by their arts, stood, with folded arms, and the In the name in which I questioned, I now bid you di 
augly round.” air of one who had realized his best expectations part im peace,” ered Arthur, as he slipped from his bed, and 
They had reached Little Hell gate, and, beneath the bright Listen, master!’ eried Sambo, raising his head exulting- snatching an old rusty sabre, that hang near the chimney 
oon, all the wildness of the place was visible ; broken ledges ly, “here is a bex or chest beneath my spade.” and, finding that the fiend vanished not at the sound of the 
if rock, which appeared to extend through the centre of the “Strike again,” cried Arthur, as he inclined his ear over sacred name, on the contrary, that he stood his ground, de 
urrent, and others which ranged with the shore on either the hole There, | heard the sound distinetly ;’ he added, termined to possess himself of the gold he came for, the old 
side, were covered and white with foam from the turbulence | “set your spade once more, Sambo.—oh ! "tis there ! ‘tis there! warrior darted a pass at his mercenary enemy ; at the sam 


f the waves amid then to all intents and purposes!" and clapping his hands, he bade tune warning him to leap trom the window, if he wished t 
In a narrow space, apparently no broader than their little |them raise the treasure; which they had scarcely attempted, | presetve his torteited existence. The devil wisely took th 


hark, the tide flowed smoothly, but with alarming swiftness, | when flashes of fire and sulphurous smoke were seen to arise hint, and, with one spring, reached the casement, preferrin 


is if it were hastening, with quiet dread, from the scene of | from the ground within, blackening the whole air above them, to risk the dangerous leap rather than encounter the ven 
umult and danger; on this the little skiff kept its rapid )jand choking them almost to suffocation geance of old Arthur, who, as the monster flew from the win 
ourse, directed by the skilful hand of Arthur, who sat with The face of the moon, but a moment before unclouded, dow, caught fast hold of its tail, which had before appeare 





his eve steadily fixed on a certain mark, while the quick dip- was now invisible ; all around them was dark, save when so formidable, and thereby retained in his grasp the entire 


ping of the oars was scarcely perceptible in the undimpled lighted by unnatural flashes, which ceased not to burst from) disguise, which proved to be nothing more than an old ox - 





we of waters different parts of the carth, attended by rumbling sounds like | hide and horns! 

‘That was handsomely effected, Trial, my man,” cried those of an earthquake What a dupe I have been!’ exclaimed Arthur, as he threw 
\rthur, as his servant brought the littl bark neatly round, The blacks threw themseives on their faces, and remained the skin inte a corner of the room, which he paced three times 
ind laid it alongside of a flat rock, under the shadow of a |in a state of great agitation fora time. Arthur alone stood around in his customary circle, and then stretched himsel: 
uxvriant willow, that grew onthe bank of the island, whose lundaunted; and, after five minutes had elapsed, all again be-'|| upon his bed to slumber in quiet till the early dawn of th 
long sweeping branches swung gracefully to the light breeze, came quiet; the dense fog of smoke and flame had dispersed, | morning P.4 
ind, at intervals, wooed the fleeting waves and the moon shone forth m all her splendour. : — = . = - 

“ Here our little vessel may lie unobserved, for scarcely the | “Thank heaven!” said Arthur, “the difficulty is over; THE DRAMA, 
eye of the moon beholds it,” said Arthur, as he stept from the |anse, Rob and Sambo, and reeommence your labours 
boat “We work again, my master, when the devil has shown 

“De moon a man, massa? I always tought he had been a | how angry he is! Did you not see his blue lantern rising THE PARK THEATRE. 
green cheese ; he so round, he no shape like a man.” like a flaming sword ?” | Stnce the pleasant days of Paul Pry, there has not bee: 

“No, you foolish boy, nor does it always wear its present | “1 do not fear him nor his works,”’ said Arthur resolutely.| a more amusing piece imported than the new three-ac! 
appearance ; it is constantly changing ; at times it is but half |“ There is but one that I fear, and he is above all, and over, farce of Snakes in the Grass, now in the full tide of popu- 
that size.” jall! We will make one more trial for the money; should) larity at the Park. It is a dramatic version of one ot 

“Well, massa, I know dat too; but den I tought it was a|| that fail, I will pursue it no further.” Theodore Hook’s clever Sayings and Doings, and the situa 
‘ut cheese.” The mulattoes reluctantly raised their spades, and striking! tions, the exits, a d the entrances, are managed with 

‘Some other time, Snow-ball, I'll explain it to you.” them suddenly into the earth, the same sound was returned |) much skill and effect ; one of the best proofs of this is, that 


“Oh, I tank you, massa; but if you beat him into me as | whie! h had before convinced Arthur of the presence of the | it would be impossible to curtail the piece in the smallest 
you did dat catechise, I no care what he be; I roder not i valuable treasure he had risked so much good money to degree, without injuring it. There is no feeble and unne- 
know, for he ony make my brain topsy-turvy.”’ acquire, cessary dialogue or fatiguing explanations, and the whole 


“Be silent, Trial, and as soon as you have fastened the | ‘They at length attempted to pry up the box, when a flame, | affair goes off as glibly as the author, actors, or audienc« 
hoat, follow me,” and Arthur ascended the bank preceded by a strong sulphurous smell, warned them to hasten | could desire. To be sure there is but little humour and less 
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wit visible throughout, and Snakes in the Grass is rather an | most delightful results. Dr. Francis has taken a rapid, but 


ingenious specimen of how ludicrous and amusing a drama 
may be made with a scarcely perceptible admixture of either | 
one or the other. The charm of the piece is the manner | 
in which the foibles and weaknesses of mankind are hit off; 

and this of itself 1s sufficient to insure success, for there | 
is nothing so graufying to an audience as to see their own) 


petty vanities and failings exposed to ridicule in the persons | 


of others. In this the author has been completely success- 
ful. Every character is a portrait, and has its counterpart 
in all the cities, towns, or villages in christendom. We 
have all seen just such people as Mr. and Mrs. Janus, Mr. 
and Mrs. Skinner, and Mr. and Mrs. Walton. The servant 
Fact, who inflexibly adheres to truth in all situations, is the 
only character who seems a stranger to the spectators ; all 
the rest are old acquaintances. The plot is simple. The 
scene of action is a sinall town in England, and at the com-' 
mencement all is compliments and congratulations on ac- 
count of the approaching nuptials of Mr. Francis Skinner 
and Miss Cecilia Walton. The heads of these two respec- 
table houses, the Skinners and the Waltons, it appears 


have been the Montagues and Capulets of the district, on | 


account of a contested lawsuit about a meadow, but have 
waived their claims at the intercession of their children, 
the village Romeo and Juliet. At this period, Mr. and Mrs, 
Janus (the two snakes in the grass) arnve, and, under pre- 
tence of peace making, manage to set the whole dramatis 
persone by the ears. The children break oti the match— 
the fathers recommence the lawsuit, and the mothers scold, 
with infinite spirit and astounding volubility. A Captain 
Agitate also arrives for the express purpose of easing his 
conscience, and conferring a benefit on society, by ternu- 
nating the mortal car er of Mr. Janus, that gentleman hav- 
ing slandered the gallant captain, and broke off the match 
between him and the sprightly widow Bloomly. Janus, 
however, compliments him out of his intentions, and then 
manages to make matters still worse; and in the mean- 
time himself makes improper advances to Mrs. Bloomly. 


A sncecession of most laughable scenes ensue, arising out of . 


the quarrels and misunderstandings of the parents and 
lovers; at last, Janus is surprised by his wife at the feet of 
the widow, and exposed, the several parties reconciled, the 
lovers united, and the lawsuit ended. We have seldom 
seen a piece better acted throughout ; indeed, there was 
nothing that any reasonable person could find fault with. | 
Mr. Simpson, as the agitated Agitate, Mrs. Hilson, as the 
sprightly widow, Mrs. Hackett and Mrs. Wallack were al! 
agreeable and entertaining ; but Hilson and Mrs. Wheatley, 
as Mr. and Mrs. Janus, were more than that—they were 
excellent. These two paits will rank amongst the best 
performances of these valuable comedians. In conclusion, 
we can safely say, that all who desire a hearty laugh may, 
have it by going to see Snakes in the Grass, Cc. 
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Horticultural Society, —We are aii pleased to see pro- 


fessional men engaged in advancing the interests of general, 


science. Their opportunities are more numerous, their faci- 
lities greater, and their inducements stronger to enter into the 


nvestigation of subjects connected with the improvement of | 


the arts, and the promotion of that knowledge which is indis- 
pensable to the comforts and luxuries of civilized life. Horticul- 
ture is at once an elegant and a useful pursuit. 


opicurean, and to the artificial, but necessary support of the 
ultivator of the soil. The ardent devotion evinced of late 
vears in the prosecution of this branch of animated economy | 


n the city of New-York, may be regarded ae an indubita-, 


ble sign of our progressive advancement in the career of 
polished study. Asan evidence of the advantages to be 
derived from the attention paid to this art, we may cite the! 
beneficial results of the impulse given to the cultivation of | 
forest trees in England by the publication of Evelyn’s Flora. 
‘The patriotic feelings of the English,” says the eloquent 
discourse of Dr. Francis, which is now before us, 


efficient founders of their navy.” In New-York, the estab.’ 
lishment of the society, before which Dr. Francis delivered 
his address, has already beer. attended by the happiest 
effects. The aspect of our markets has been much improv- 
ed, the labours of our horticulturists have been better re- 
warded, and a taste for gardening has been diffused through- 
out the city by the personal example of the members of the 
horticultural soeiety, which promises to be productive of the 


i 


‘ingly grateful. 
, supply. 


of their certain ruin would be only confirmed by the increas 


 ** We praise thee, O God,” by Handel, 


| table. 


“ have in-/ 
duced that people to consider Evelyn as one of the most, 


and air of “ Sweet bird,” by Miss E. Gillingham. 
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interesting survey of the history of gardening, and brought 
it down to our time and country, and accompanied it with 


gome very pertinent reflections and suggestions. In the | 
of the performance, were the trio—‘* Disdainful of Danger,” 


prosecution of his task he has evinced no inconsiderable re- 
search, giving proof of his zeal in promoting the euccess of |) 
the objects which he has so ably advocated. 





New Papers. —We have of late received several dozen first |] 
numbers of new publications, undertaken in different parts of the | 
country, and should be happy toallow toeach of them such pass- | 
ing notice as their own ment or laudable spirit amply require. 

But they multiply so rapidly on our desk, and a great portion | 
of them afford so insufficient a specimen of their latent alulity | 
ina single number, that it were injustice to their editors, 9s | 
well as injurious to our own candour, to speak in terms that! 
would be gratifving to both parties. We regret the inability | 
the more, because several of them, like their more aged con- 
temporaries, have indulged in liberal and high-toned expres 
sions of praise of our own labours, for which we feel exceed 
It is to be feared that the too rapid increase 
of papers is calculated to prove destructive of the general || 
benefit which might acrue from a more limited, but requisite | 
Jealousy or envy can scarcely be suspected to influ 

ence our opinion on this subject. The price too, of many of 

the new publications is so exceedingly low, that the prediction |, 


ed extent of their subseriy tion lists 


Oratorio at St. Paul's. —That quebtee rusive 
amateurs, designated the “New-York Sacred Music Society,” 
gave their fourth annual oratorio at St. Paul's church, on the | 
twenty-fifth ultimo, and in our opinion, as well as that of more 
competent judges, acquitted themselves in a style which! 
would have reflected credit on societies of loftier pretensions. | 


body of musical 


‘There are few, indeed, who combine so much merit and 


modesty as this, and perhaps if there were a little less of the 
latter, the former would be more generally known. As 
Sir Toby says, The 
average merit of the present oratorio was fully equal to 
any of the preceding ones. True, Horn and Mrs. Austin 
and that lady’s splendid execution 
with Norton’s chaste and 


“this 1s no world to hide virtues in.” 


were mussing this year ; 
of “Let the bright Seraphim,” 
spirit-stirring accompaniments on the trumpet were still 
fresh in the memories of many of the audience ; yet the in- 
strumental performers were more numerous and effective, 
and the choristers better disciplined, and in more complete 


| subjection to the wand of the correct and skilful “ timist,” 


was verv finely given 


Dyer, than on any former occasion. opening chorus, 


* All the earth doth worship thee, 
Though we 


particularly the passage, 
the Father everlasting.” 
accustomed to hear, and prefer a manly tenor in that noble 
opening of the Messiah—‘Comtort ye, my people,” 
Mis. E. Gillingham’s execution of it, considering the difli- 
culties she had necessanly to encounter, was highly cred- 
Her sister, Miss L. 
selection allotted her from Jeptha— Ye sacred priests,” 
and succeeded admirably in portraying the me lancholy ten- 


have always been 


yet 


Gillingham, had a more suitabl 


, derness and solemn regret of the leader of the hosts of Israel's 
}daughter, when taking a last farewell of the haunts of her 


There were twice or thrice 
we thought some slight the 
vocalist, but they were so judiciously and delicate ly inter. |} 


childhood before the sacrifice. 


additions thrown in by fair 


| woven with the whole, as not to mar that faultless piece of 

It ruinisters 

fo the nice taste of the scholar, to the retined delicacy of the 
) i 


duet of Winter, by the two sis- 


It ts a different 


sacred composition. The 
ters, did not aflord so much gratification. 


||and tamer style of music, and not exactly suited to their 


voices. It was amply compensated, however, by the reci- 
tative and air from the Creation of Hadyn by Miss L. Gil.’ 
lingham. : ' 
of sacred music with the formidable nasal psalmody still; 
so much in vogue towards the eastward; 
ought to have been present while this was sung, and their 
bristling prejudices would have been at once and for ever 
overthrown. Nay, could one of the genuine Plymouth 
puritans have been resuscitated, and placed within the 
church, even with the horrible prospect of an organ and} 
other profane and carnal wind and scraping instruments 

betore hun, his soul must have been touched by the super-; 
lative beauty of the music, and the manner ip which it was 

| sung. Hadyn had less sublimity and less pathos than Handel, ; 

"but he had perhaps more variety and faney and higher} 

imaginative powers. The most finished and delichtful ef.) 
fort of the evening, however, was undoubte diy the recitative |! 
It was 
are” 


There are many persons who connect the idea 


such persons 


in truth “most musical, most melancholy,” and we 





| positively bad, were at least comparatively so. 
|been much said of the increase of musical taste im this ety ; 


| eagerness to depart, before the 


| or 


icessfully exerted. 


htor one 


} tary 


celebrated artist was the parting « 


glad it was the last colo ; any ‘other after it must have 
sounded harsh and grating. Mr. U. C, Hill the leader of 
the orchestra, did himself infinite credit by his accompani 
ments on the violin. The only drawbacks on the pleasure 


and the duet, “The Lord is a man of war;” these if not 
There has 


|, 't looked rather suspicious, however, in the present instance, 


to observe the gathering together of garments and manifest 
conclusion of the final grand 
People without music in their souls may 
of admiration at a single song 
invariably betray 


| ballelujah chorus. 
counterteit an exuberance 
but their physiognomics 
them before the end of an oratorio. 
Engraving on wood.— We have lately seen some specimens 
They are the productions of Mr, A. I 


overture, 


of this elegant art. 
;}Mason, an artist who has lately arrived in this city from 


|London, bringing with him unquestionable and flattering 
jtestimonials of his practical skill and scientific acquirements 


Chrystie the 
Mr. Mason's 
specimens are highly finished, and have repeated!y elicited 
complimentary resolutions of thanks from the institutions 


venerable Northcote, 
meatitute, Xe. 


from Brougham, the 


secretary to the mechanics’ 


for whose benefit his ingenuity and talents have been suc 

Among these is the society for the diffu 
sion of useful knowledge, for several of whose invaluable 
treatises he furnished the appropriate and deservedly praised 
He lectures on the history of his 


favourite art, which were well spoken of, and which, it i 


wood-cuts. delivered 


presumed, will be repeated here. 


Peixotto’s Gregory.—Dr. Peixotto, of this city, has lately 
issued a new edition of the highly esteemed text work ot 
Dr. George Gregory of London, on the practice of physr 
It comes recommended to the public by the important facte 
that itisa faithful and accurate transcript from the original 
copy. It 1s accompamed by a correct version of the cele 
brated propositions of Broussais, the enunent physician whe 
has given a new tone and character to the medical profession 
in France. To these are added onginal and compiled notes 
by the editor, the result of hnsown personal experience and 
research. 

The late Mr We learn from the 
that one of the latest emanations from the pen of Mr, Cart: 


Carter.- Boston Galaxy 


was a tragedy, which he presented as a competitor for the 


prize offered last year by Mr. Forrest. ‘The poetry of thi 
drama is spoken of by sensible men as excerdingly chaste 
and beautiful. Mr. Forrest will probably produce it on the 


atage at his earhest leisure. 


The Dowager Countess of Glengall.—A delightful ch 
creature she is. I remember her, says a correspondent « 
‘the Monthly Magazine, in my boyhood; the most brllmut 


and fearless dasher of her circle; handsome as a hour, gay 
t lark and fantastic asa French marquise 


I have seen her in the course of a day drive a curnicle and fi 


hight as gossamer, 


wager, and horsewhip a posse of andsde-camp t 
another, put a mob to flight, and throw a review into disorder; 
belle at 


master of the 


and out-shine 
break down the 


out-talk, out-smile every 


the 


out-look 
the 
ceremonies in a waltz ; 


castle on evening ; 
extingutsh the official wit of the secre 
at supper; send the chancellor home with every lamy 
double in has eves ; 


a masquerace ull ewht in the morning 
Anew name fo 7 mar 


Mr. I 
daughte r of are specta ble farmer, near Uttoxeter, waited upon 


and finish the mght by playing queen o 


age lense A tew weeks age 


who was about “comnmutting matrunony”’ with the 


the curate of the partsh and requested him to let him have 


some ticking plaiste The reverend gentleman was at 
+ first capone d to be indignant but on a eertaining the mean 
ing of the facetious bachelor, he upphed hom with the artich 
he inquired after, in the shape of a ma ge liver ind 
laughed heartily at the joke 
Origin of Siricin.—The sarlom of beef ts said to owe it 
! name to King Charles the second, who dining upon a loir 
of beet, and berng particularly pleased with it, asked the nanw 
of the joint. On bemg told, he said, “Por its merit then i 
will knight it, and henceforth it shall be called Sir-Loin 
Vozart ister.—The sister of Mozart died at Salzhbourg « 


few days ago. She was eighty years of age, ancis said t 


have died in indigence. She was considered fo possess great 
musical knowledge 
Benjamin We fir 


rel ] 
the bull 


t eflort of thie 
head. in Straw 


f.—It is sand that the 


verry-alley, Philarlelphia 
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THE TYROLESE SONG OF FREEDOM. 
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SECOND VERSE. 











March cheerily on, the foeman repelling, 
No choice now remains to the ndble and brav« 
But a vict'ry to-day or a glorious grave, 
Then forward, each thought of submission dispelling 
Gay, gay is the heart, &c. 
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THIRD VERSE. 








— 





i Hark! hark, mid our highlands the trumpet is sounding 
The patriot’s bosom its war-note will cheer, 
And summon to glory each bold mountaincer, 
Then on like the roe o’er the wild heather bounding 
Gay, gay is the heart, &c. 




















Its object is not classical but scientific instruction ; in particu- | war. Apropos, have they not something to do with feté/e 
lar, civil and military engineering. Being a finishing acade- | drums ? 
jmy, and involving an expense to government, there is great | Forensic WIT—SCARLETT’S LAst.—Brougham, who is 
competition for admission into it; the number of candi- |) not very attentive to the decorations of his outward man, (and 
é _ |}dates this season was four hundred and sixty-four, of whom |!would have driven poor Beau Brummel stark mad, had hx 
ired thousand goose quills, by the ship Ann, from Riga, W e| only one hundred and five could be received. ‘The candidates || been condemned to pass the long vacation with him,) entered 
may be allowed, in answer to this, to mention some bad news} have seldom been more numerous; in the year IS12, they! the court the other morning, with his wig most whimsically 
‘o quill merchants—namely, the fact that the consuinption of jamounted to four hundred and seventy-seven; but the sway /awry, and “in most admired disorder ;” so much so, that 
juills is daily diminishing, owing to steel pens conumg MtO) 6 pd og being. at that time, much more extensive, « cami even on the bench “mirth was at odds with gravity,”’ and a 
general use, as their superior durability, fineness, and elas- 1) vion. for adinission took place in very distant parts, viz./ general titter was heard. At last Brougham addressed a 
icity, render them preferable neripaseant wherever much in Holland, Switzerland, and Italy ; for the rule is not to con-| young barrister, behind him, with “ What's the matter, H—n 
ind expeditious writing is required—namely, m ae fine the examinations to Basie The provincial towns of eh? Why this titter? What the deuce is it that relaxes the 
cating nar gerament a aw fir a te mae i taper mtr ryt ke on the jae Your ig 
2 , ,. [of Paris, who examine candidates on the spot, and register, |/ctTied the smirking junior My wig! my wig!” cried the 
enders them more eligible than goose or even swan quills Nici to prescribed rules, their respective degrees of | man vot longed for the rolls and couldn't get ‘em, and turn 
heir cheapness also recommends them. But the saving of time  vrofici cage ane casera Ricoh cai elias nadien etn iiee attorney-general, “Eh, Scarlett, do you see an\ 
vhich they eflect ought especially to endear them to literary \ branches : - Ailes thing ridiculous in my wig?” “ Humph—no,” said Scariett 
men, the smallest particle of whose time is too valuable to be |g, ANDARD OF THE JANISSARTES.—QOdd as it may seem, a! “IT see nothing ridiculous in it—except the head.” 
ost in the mechanical drudgery of mending pens, in the pur- lsoup-kettle is the standard of the janissaries, an emblem! Cure ror PRINKING sPiniTvoUs Liq@vons.—Take two 
suit of which they not only lose their time, but most fre || rather more appropriate for a court of aldermen. Dr. Walsh ounces of the flour of consideration. Dissolve it in a pint 
juently also their patience, and, in consequence thereof, the! ays that he saw in the streets of Constantinople, an extraor-! of the spirit of self-denial; then add one quart of the juice 
hread of their most valuable ideas! The late Sir Joseph) dinary greasy-looking fellow, dressed in a leathern jacket, of resolution toit. Shake it well together—then put it into 
Banks (no mean authority) used, for the last twenty years of} covered over with ornaments of tin, bearing in his hand a lash! the golden bowl—if the golden bow! (memory ) be not broken 
us life, none but steel pene ; and even the devil himself—a of several thongs; he was followed by two men, also fantas- —then sweeten it with the sugar of high reputation. A dran. 
name * much abhorred by care polite—at least the devil in| | tically dressed, supporting a pole on their shoulders, from! of these bitters may be taken as often as the appetite craves 
ewis's novel of “The Monk,” ts represented as registering || which hung a large « opper kettle. They walked through the! strong drink. A larger portion of jnice may be added, if 
the recruits of the infernal reponse with an iron pen. In all/| main streets, with an air of great authority, and all the peo-| necessary ; and if one bowl-full should not perfect a cure, it 
best shops in London the sale of won pens oF steel pens has ple hastily got out of the way. This he found, on inquiry, | must be filled up egain with the same kind. The longe: 
‘ately much increased, and that of those perishable, expen-iiwas the soup-kettle of a corps of janissaries, and always held | one takes these bitters, the less bitter will they taste. 
wwe, good-for-nothing articles, goose and swan quills, dimi-|| in high respect ; indeed, so characteristic of this body is their — = a = _ o_o 
ished accordingly. soup, that their colonel is called tehorbadge, or the distributor GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
PotyTecnnic scnoo. At raris.—The French papersjof soup. Their kettle, therefore, is in tact their standard, | 





Pens.—An English paper states, 1m an article headed 
a - | 
wood news for authors, the arrival of one million three hun-| 














Published every Saturday, at 163 William-street, between Beekmar 


oatain a notice of the recent examinations into this esta-i] and whenever this is brought forward, it is the signal of some | and Annstreets.—Terme four dollars per annum, payable in advance 
lishment, which has long been celebrated for the usefulj] desperate enterprise, and in a short time twenty thousand || No subscription received for a less period than one year 


stare of its course, and the ability of most of its professors.!'men have been known to rally round their old insignia of }. SEYMOUR, PRINTER, JOHN-STREE? 














